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JAMES HENRY BREASTED: IN MEMORIAM 
On December 2nd, 1935, Professor James Henry Breasted, Directo1 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, passed away in N 
York City, shortly after his return from a prolonged trip to Europe and | 


the excavations being carried on by his organization. The news came a 
peculiar shock to those friends and admirers who had seen him during + 
last trip to his beloved “ Fertile Crescent.” At Rome in late Septem! 
and in Jerusalem three weeks later he seemed to be full of vitality a 
enthusiasm; it was hard to believe that he was in his seventy-first y 
With him is gone America’s greatest Orientalist, and the greatest organize 
of archaeological research whom the world has yet known—or will proba 
ever know. Breasted was more than these: he was the foremost huma1 
among students of the Orient since Ernest Renan, and the foremost hum: 
ist of our day among all specialists in the study of antiquity. 

Professor Breasted was born in Rockford, Illinois, August 27th, 18 
of Anglo-Dutch stock. He received his A. B. from North Central Coll 
Naperville, Ill., in 1888, and studied for the ministry at the Chica 
Theological Seminary, where he became interested in Hebrew and Semi 
studies generally. He then went to Yale to continue his study of Heb 
under William Rainey Harper, and was sent by the latter, who had m¢ 
while become the first president of the University of Chicago, to Berli 
order to devote himself to Egyptian under Erman. In 1894 Brea 
received his Ph. D. there, with a Latin thesis on the famous hymn 
Ikhnaton to the sun. From 1894 to his death he remained at the Univer 
of Chicago, rising from the rank of instructor to that of Distinguis 
Service Professor and Director of the Oriental Institute. 

Before the foundation of the Oriental Institute in 1919, Breasted 
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,come the foremost Orientalist of America, and the first one to be acknowl- 

lged in Europe as equal in rank with its own leading scholars. During 

1e quarter-century after he received his doctorate, he published many works 
far-reaching importance. To list only a few of the outstanding ones, we 
ay mention first his History of Egypt (1905), which was the first history 

‘the Nile Valley in the modern sense to be written, and which still remains 

nique. In this work Breasted included only the more important details of 

ironology, royal building operations, military events, etc., and clothed this 

‘amework with the first clear and constructive account of the social, 

ligious, and cultural development of the Egyptians. The work was what 

erman scholars are fond of calling “eine gliinzende Leistung,” and it 
peedily became the standard history of Egypt, which it remains today. 

‘ranslations into German (Ranke), French (Moret), Russian, and Arabic 

ave appeared. The following year came the five volumes of Breasted’s 

neient Records of Egypt, Historical Documents, based on personal colla- 
ion and detailed critical analysis of all available Egy ptian historical texts. 

‘hanks to the fact that the material was largely worked up on behalf of the 

Berlin Dictionary of Egyptian, and that the author had access to the collec- 
tions of the Dictionary, it has not been appreciably antiquated by the 
passage of thirty years, though a supplementary volume would now be 
desirable. 

During the next few years Breasted was occupied partly with the publica- 
tion of the results of his expedition in Egypt (1905-7), and partly with the 
studies in Egyptian religious literature which led to his epoch-making little 
volume, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912). 
Meanwhile he began to publish a series of popular histories, culminating in 
his chef-d’oeuvre, Ancient Times—a History of the Ancient World (1916). 
Designed primarily as a high-school and college text-book, the latter was so 
clearly and fascinatingly written, and was so far superior in the organic 
picture of human cultural evolution which it gave to all competitors, that 
it won immediate success, and sold in many scores of thousands of copies. 
All over the world it has been read with pleasure by multitudes. The new 
revised and enlarged edition of 1934 will undoubtedly carry it to a new 
triumph. 

After the foundation of the Oriental Institute in 1919 Breasted was too 
busy to continue his scholarly career as actively as had previously been 
possible. None the less, he wrote a number of substantial works, notably 
the publication of the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus in two massive 
volumes (1930). His more popular works continued to be important con- 
tributions to modern thought and scholarship; we may note especially 
The Conquest of Civilization (1926), The Oriental Institute (Vol. XII of 
the University of Chicago Survey), and The Dawn of Conscience (1933). 
‘hese books, like those which preceded, are remarkable for the clearness 
and fascination of their literary style, the breadth of the author’s perspec- 
tive, the originality of his approach, and the earnestness of his melioristic 
philosophy. 

His scholarly work was rewarded by numerous academic and intellectual 
honors, which include several gold medals, membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences (for an Orientalist and archaeologist!), a Litt. D. 
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from Oxford (1922), and many honorary memberships in foreign learn: 
societies and academies. After having been for years a correspondil 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions, he had just been nominated { 
the rank of membre associé in that exclusive body when death intervene 

The American Schools of Oriental Research are proud to have hi: 
Breasted among the members of its Board of Trustees from 1926 to | 
death. At various times he proved a good friend of the Schools. It is 1 
accident that the period of the Schools’ greatest expansion (1929-3: 
coincided with that of the Oriental Institute’s development. Let us eari 
estly hope that the two institutions, whose function is essentially differe: 
may continue to flourish, side by side, with the best of relations and freque: 
cooperation! That this would be Breasted’s own wish, all of us who were 
fortunate as to know him, may rest assured. 

It is now seventeen years since the Oriental Institute was first organiz 
in the spring of 1919, and eleven and. eight years, respectively, since 
successive phases began (1925 and 1928). We need only refer to the wor 
in Egypt, including the great epigraphic survey at Medinet Habu, tl 
excavations there and at Luxor, the study of Theban and Memphite tomb 
the collection and publication of the Middle Empire coffin-texts, the prehi 
toric survey, etc., to give an idea of what the work of the Oriental Institut 
means for Egyptology. In Asia we have first the great work of the Ira 
Expedition at Tell el-Asmar, Khafajeh, Ishjaly, and Khorsabad, as well a 
the equally extensive and even more important work of the Assyrian Dix 
tionary. Second comes the remarkable undertaking at Persepolis, which 
not only of great architectural and artistic value, but has also yielded thirt 
thousand inscribed tablets. Then we must list the excavation of Alishar i 
Cappadocia, which forms a basis for the cultural history of eastern Asi: 
Minor. The importance of the North-Syrian Expedition with its excav: 
tions at Chatal Hiiyiik, Tell ej-Judeideh, and Tell Tainat, is becoming 
clearer all the time. Finally we have the ten-year excavation at Megidd 
which has already proved to be of fundamental value in several directions 
in spite of the unfavorable star which sometimes seems to have swayed its 
destiny. We shall not mention the numerous other important undertaking 
of the Oriental Institute, especially the various enterprises of correlatio 
and collection of data which have been launched at Chicago itself. 

At present we are so dazzled by the multiplicity of the research project 
which Breasted launched that we are not always able to see them in hi 
broad perspective. Year by year, as new volumes come from the Universit 
of Chicago Press, the tremendous importance of his organization for th: 
history of human civilization and for the better understanding of o1 
heritage from the past will become increasingly clear. 


Thy beauty, O Israel, has fallen dead on thy heights— 
How have the mighty fallen And the weapons of war perished ! 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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REPORT ON THE JOINT EXCAVATION OF TEPE GAWRA IN 
ASSYRIA 


CHARLES BACHE 


Most of the members of our expedition staff arrived in Fadhiliyeh on 
ctober 13th. The staff consists of: Charles Bache, Field Director; 





STR xi 

















Fig. 1. 


§. Bartow Muller, Architect; Elisabeth B. Bache, Registrar; M. E. Wright, 
jr., Architect; W. A. Taylor, Jr., Photographer. 

For some time we worked with a very small digging force, securing archi- 
ectural detail from walls of last season, and checking our stratification of 
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the levels below stratum 10 (to 12). We chose, for the beginning, to exca 
vate that part of the mound that lies farthest east—area 3 on the char 
(Fig. 1). Last season we had finished stratum 11 in areas 2 and 3. Area ; 
was then stopped, and we continued with 2 through stratum 12. This latte 
stratum proved so fruitful that it seemed wise to return to area 3 and t 
continue there until stratum 12 is reached; we shall then dig the combine 
areas down as far as our funds will allow. 

Last year, in area 2, we found two levels between 10 and 12—i. e., 11 wa 
discovered to have been built in two phases. In excavating area 3 thi 


ee eee to 
ae 
ae 





Fig. 2. Rooms of Stratum 1l-a, looking west. In the room in the center of the 
picture, behind the workman, may be seen a small libn structure 


that was a child burial. 


season we find that stratum 10 also had been built in two phases, closely 
interconnected. In the new area 11 also continues to have two phases. 
Therefore we have now 10-a, 11 and 11-a before we reach stratum 12. Thi 
discovery of these very closely related levels greatly increases the difficult) 
of excavating the area, as it requires very close supervision, and progres 
has been necessarily slow. However, the worst is now over, and we ar 
almost ready to map level 11-a (Fig. 2), destroy it, and commence with th: 
excavation of 12. We shall all breathe more easily when this is accomplished. 

The eastern area is clearly a trade center in all its levels and phases 
between 10 and 12. Pottery ovens frequently occur. There are storage 
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rooms, storage-bins and storage-jars for wheat and barley. Numerous 
lings have the impressions of string and sacking on their back. Mortars, 
both built into the pavements and free-standing, are fairly common. There 
» two deposits of sling-pellets, evidently just finished rather than ready 
r use, since the raw clay from which they are formed was found nearby 











Fig. 3. Stratum 11. Deposit of clay sling-pellets. 


Cooking pots occur frequently, both spouted and unspouted. A few are 
whole, but the most are fragmentary; all are burnished red, of coarse 
texture. Beakers appear with about the same frequency and in the same 
general condition. They are almost always of light buff, with no slip, and 
of a fairly fine texture. Less usual is the double-rim jar. While similar 
vases have been found occasionally in all strata below 8-c, this is the first 
of this type, having the same rim diameter as former ones while its height 
is half of those discovered in previous seasons. 

As heretofore, all painted vessels have come up in Str. 12. Still, quanti- 
ties of sherds—isolated fragments—appear in the upper levels. The pieces 
shown (Fig. 4) were all found in the twelfth level, near the edge of the 
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Painted vessels from level 12, slightly reduced: black on 
burnished red. 














Fig. 5. Cult Symbol (?) from stratum 11. 
. ; 
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Fig. 6. Drawings of seal-impressions, chiefly of stratum 11. At the upper right 
corner is a seal. All depict the salugi dog. 
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tepe where there has been some work done in this deeper stratum. “ Cult 
or “hut” symbols also continue to appear. We have four complete exan 
ples (Fig. 5) and there are a number of fragmentary pieces. I am becon 
ing more and more convinced that these are weights or stands, although 
confess that I can not see how they could have been used. All have concay 
bases. 

Of peculiar interest are the seal-impression drawings (Fig. 6). Th 
hunting-scene in the center of the top row is one of the finest impressio1 
that we have had, the figures are almost in semi-round and the engraver « 
the seal has caught the movements of this graceful dog, the salugi, wit 
utmost fidelity. His success in carving the quarry of the hunt portray: 
was obviously not so great. There is doubt as to what the central anim: 
might be, though probably it is a mouflon. The seal (not impression) 
the right of this is also of interest, in that here we have one of our fe 
portrayals of human beings. They are seated before an object (structure ? 
quite unidentifiable, although the engraving is very sharp and definit 
The seal is made of green steatite. 

In all levels there was constant building and re-building. There ai 
examples of expansion and contraction of rooms as necessity dictated. Th 
times must have been busy ones for the local fire department in this are: 
There are numerous instances where one or two of the small grain-storag: 
rooms in various parts of the site were consumed with a fierce blaze, th 
intensity clearly shown by the traces on the walls. After one of these fires 
the inhabitants used part of the ruins in the formation of other rooms, and 
the level of the floor was raised, thus forming the confused stratification 
that has confronted us for the past six weeks. It is easy to see how ther 
could have been so many conflagrations when one considers the unusuall; 
large number of kilns and ovens, and the substance from which the roof 
of houses were formed. In one room we have found absolute proof that 
roofing in those times was the same as today. We discovered the reed 
matting, the rushes and the timbers just as they had fallen at the time o 
the collapse of the walls. 


Fadhiliyeh, December 24th, 1935. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO JEREMIAH: THE LACHISH OSTRACA 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Readers of the BULLETIN are undoubtedly acquainted with the remark 
able discovery of inscribed potsherds at Tell ed-Duweir just a year ago thi: 
month (February). In the BULLETIN last April we were able to give a fey 
sketchy items of information about the “ find,” which attracted the interes 
of laymen as well as of scholars, since it promised to furnish us with lengthy 
documents in Biblical Hebrew. Mr. J. L. Starkey, director of the Wellcom: 
Expedition to Lachish, recognized the outstanding significance of the dis 
covery at once, and turned the material over to Harry Torczyner, Bialik 
Professor of Hebrew Philology in the Hebrew University, for study. After 
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n initial examination in Jerusalem and later at the site, Dr. Torczyner 
ent to England, where the priceless documents were cleaned and photo- 
raphic experiments made. Unhappily the efforts to apply infra-red and 
itra-violet rays to the photographic process were unsuccessful, and nothing 
1ore was brought out than had already been secured by ordinary methods. 

In the late spring and early summer more details about the ostraca and 

ieir contents were announced by Torczyner, so that curiosity was raised 

a high pitch throughout the circles of biblical scholarship. In November 

e published a twenty-page article in the Bialik memorial volume 

Kenéset le-zékher H. N. Bialik, Tel-Aviv, 5696), with good half-tone 
photographs of the clearest four of the eighteen ostraca, accompanied by a 

mmentary and general discussion. It is now possible to evaluate the new 

ata and to control Torczyner’s previous statements without awaiting the 
official publication in English, which can hardly appear before the late sum- 
.er. Scholars are greatly indebted to Mr. Starkey for his generous and 
liberal policy, as well as to Professor Torczyner for his promptness in mak- 

g the material accessible. It is a most striking fact that the first publica- 
tion of these documents should be in their own language, after the lapse of 
some 2523 years. 

As soon as the Bialik volume was off the press all Palestinian scholars 
vho could read modern Hebrew examined the article of Torezyner, and 
several expressed themselves as strongly opposed to his view that the letters 
dated from the reign of Jehoiakim and that the “ prophet ” mentioned in 
them was Urijah son of Shemaiah, mentioned in Jer. 27: 20 ff. In a num- 
ber of cases different readings and interpretations of obscure passages were 
proposed. On Dec. 12th an interesting meeting of the Palestine Oriental 
Society was held, with the new president of the society, Professor Torczyner 
himself, in the chair. Among the papers presented was one by Dr. H. L. 
(Ginsberg, in which he opposed Torczyner’s views, and showed that the 
ostraca must date from the end of Zedekiah’s reign. Some ten days later 
appeared the third number of the Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, Vol. III, which was mainly devoted to a symposium on the 
subject (in Hebrew), with the principal paper contributed by Ginsberg, 
followed by minor contributions from the pens of S. Yeivin and Hanokh 
Yalon. Torezyner also contributed a short reply, in which he promised to 
take up the points raised by his critics in detail in his forthcoming English 
volume. Meanwhile he devoted himself to an intensive study of the ma- 
terial, which led to a dramatic reversal of his position, stated in a footnote 
which was received just in time for insertion at the end of his reply, just 
mentioned. We shall not describe the reasons why Torczyner has changed 
his views, and has accepted the most important points raised by his critics, 
since the writer has not seen a statement of them in print up to the present. 
Suffice it to say that we may expect a rather sensational announcement 
from him in the very near future. 

The writer has discussed the archaeological questions connected with our 
subject with Mr. Starkey and has talked over the historical and philological 
ones at length with Dr. Ginsberg. The following treatment agrees entirely 
vith the general viewpoint already stated by the latter, but in details of 
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interpretation it sometimes follows Torczyner and is sometimes ind 
pendent of all previous work. It is important to stress that there is n 
longer any lack of harmony between the archaeological facts as stated b 
Mr. Starkey, the philological treatment of the documents as given b 
Torezyner and corrected by his critics, and the data of the Book of Jeremial 
In outlining the history of the debate, the writer wishes to emphasize o1 
indebtedness to Professor Torczyner for his promptness in publication, h 
ingenuity in solving textual problems, and his intellectual integrity. Fe 
scholars would have changed their views so drastically without a long a 
futile rear-guard battle. 

Before considering the historical place of the new records, it may be we'] 
to translate letters II, III, and IV. Since No. J is a list of names, and h: 
already been transcribed and discussed briefly in English,‘ we need n 
repeat. Letter II may be rendered as follows: 


“To my lord Ya’osh: May YHWH cause my lord to hear tidings « 
peace! Now at this time—now at this time, who is thy servant (but) 
dog that my lord hath remembered his servant? May YHWH cause n 
I[ord] to remember * a matter which I do not know.” 

The name Ya’dsh (jussive form) contains the same element as the royal nan 
Jehoash (Y6'dsh), and probably stands for *Ye’oshyahi.—The following sentence 
the regular introductory formula of greeting in these letters, and is only accidentally 
lacking in the Bible‘ Now at this time” (or the like) begins the letter prope 
we have similar introductory words in the Aramaic letters in Ezra and Elephantine. 
For the following polite expression cf. the words of Hazael to Elisha in II Kings 
8: 13, as well as the reiterated phrases of the Canaanite princes in the Amarna 
Letters, comparing themselves to dogs in the presence of the king of Egypt.—The 
last sentence sounds cryptic, but is presumably a polite way of saying that the 
writer cannot answer the question which Ya’osh had previously put to him. The 
writer may also be hinting that Ya’osh ought to know it himself. 


Letter III may be rendered: 

“Thy servant Hosha‘yahu (Hoshaiah) hath sent (sendeth) to repo[rt to 
my lord Ya’o[sh]: May YHWH cause my lord to hear tidings of peace! (4) 
[ And now,] thy servant hath sent a letter to the inspector (?), and [in it! 
thy servant referred to the letter which [my ]]ord. had sent to thy serva 
yesterday, for [thy] servant hath been mindful of it ever since thou didst 
write to thy servant. (8) And when my lord saith, ‘ Thou dost not know it ¢ 
read (my) letter! ’—as YHWH liveth, verily no man hath ever tried to read 
me a letter (from thee), nor have I read any letter which_might have con 
to me (from thee), nor have I seen anything of it-at_all! It hath been re- 
ported to thy servant, (14) saying, ‘ The commander of the host, Kebaryahu 
(Chebariah) son of Elnathan, hath come down in order to enter into 
Ezypt, and unto Hodawyahu (Hodaviah) son of Ahiyahu (Ahijah) and 
his men he hath sent to take (get) rations. (19)’ And as for the letter of 
Nedabyahu (Nedabiah), servant* of the king, which came to Shallum 


*See Sir Charles Marston, Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 1935, pp. 91-2. 

? Read yazkér with Ginsberg, Yeivin, and others, instead of the editor’s yebakkér, 
which is epigraphically and philologically unsatisfactory. 

®*Read ‘ebed with Ginsberg, Yeivin, and others, instead of the editor’s neked, 
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n of Yaddu‘ (Jaddua) from the prophet, saying, ‘Be on thy guard 
te.),’ thy servant hath sent it to my lord.” 


The word rendered here “inspector ” is pqh, which is probably to be vocalized 
geah rather than piqqgech, with Torezyner; literally péqeah would mean “ one who 
s (his eyes) to examine narrowly.”—The word rzm, “to refer to,” is compara- 
ely new, and has been well discussed by Torczyner.—The correction of Torezyner’s 
to lb, “ heart,” was made by Yalon (see above), and is now accepted by Ginsberg. 
)_y reading and vocalization agree with those of Yalon, but my interpretation differs. 
\alon takes the expression ki lcb ‘abdekad ’itt6 to mean “for thy servant’s heart is 
th him” (i.e., thy servant is in full agreement—or the like—with the pqh). 
interpretation is not certain, but has good parallels.~—In lines 8-9 I read 
yeda'tahi (waw may be read after he at the end of the line)—gerda sifr(7); the 
ygestion to read qr’ as imperative was made by my student, Mr. A. Sachs.—The 
lowing passage was first taken by Torezyner to mean that the person from whom 
letter comes was himself unable to read, but he and his critics have all given 
this explanation. I infer that the sweeping statements in lines 9-13 refer only 
one letter which the writer claims that he did not receive—At first Torezyner 
pposed that Kebaryadhii ben Elndtdn was the same person as the Elndtan ben 
bdr mentioned in Jer. 26: 22, ete., but he has now given this idea up.—Both 
rezyner and Ginsberg read mzh at the end of line 18 as mizzé, “from this, from 
re,” but this yields a most obscure meaning and very awkward Hebrew. I read 
izé (or the like), “ provision, rations,” equivalent to mdzdn, and believe that 
» construct of this word occurs in the Song of Moses, Deut. 32: 24, where the 
Masoretie text reads, mezé ra@‘ab ai-lehiimé réshef, which I would render “ rations 
of famine and food of pestilence” (the verb lhm occurs frequently in parallelism 
with ’kl, “to eat,” in the Ris esh-Shamrah texts, and is also found used in this 
way in the Bible). My interpretation of the last lines also differs radically from 
previous ones; I propose that the word hb’ be read hab-bd, not h bi with Torezyner 
and Ginsberg. The first word of line 19 I read séfer, “letter,” with Torezyner 
rather than sdéfer, “scribe,” with Ginsberg. The letter in question was either 
a “circular” message, or it was forwarded through the instrumentality of “ the 
prophet.” “Be on thy guard” is presumably the first word of the letter, used to 
identify it. 
Letter IV, though brief, is peculiarly interesting, since it makes the 
identification of Tell ed-Duweir with Lachish, first proposed about 1927 
by the writer, certain: 


“May YHWH cause my lord to hear now at this time tidings of good. 
And now, according to everything that my lord hath sent (written),(3) so 
hath thy servant done. I have written on the door (on the scroll?) accord- 
ing to all that my lord hath sent (written) to me. And with regard to 
what my lord hath sent (written) about the matter of Beth-ha-rafa—there 
isno man there, (6) and as for Semakyahu (Semachiah), Shema‘yahu (She- 
maiah) hath taken him and hath brought him up to the city (Jerusalem). 
And thy servant, my lord, will send thither A(h)iyahu (Ahijah) (9). 

. (10) And let him (my lord) know that we are waiting for the fire- 


which he renders “grandson.” This reading is equally unsatisfactory from the epi- 
graphic, linguistic, and historical points of view. 

‘Cf. the semantic material collected by Dhorme in his monograph, L’emploi 
métaphorique des noms de parties du corps, Paris, 1923, pp. 124-5. 

‘Later Hebrew and Aramaic zwn is a denominative from mdzén. Dr. Cyrus 
Gordon has called my attention to the fact that mezé need not be plural as hitherto 
supposed, but can perfectly well be singular; cf. Barth’s remarks on éedé in the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 42, pp. 550-2. 

*For the separation of this participle from the noun which it modifies, ef. II, 
Chron. 20: 12, 
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given, for we cannot see Azekah.” 





In line 3, in spite of the striking parallel found by Torezyner in Jer. 36: 23, whe 
the plural d¢latét, lit. “ doors,” is employed for “columns ” of a scroll, I am incline 1 
to render “door.” One would naturally suppose that the announcement contained 
the letter of Ya’osh would be copied in a public place, such as the plaster of t 
wall in which the city-gate was set.—In line 5 I believe that the place-name 
clearly biblical Beth-rapha (I Chron. 4: 12), with Yeivin and Maisler. Torezyner s 
*bét-ha-réfed, “inn,” is difficult both epigraphically and linguistically. The imp: 
tant document contained in I Chron. 2 and 4 has been discussed recently by sever! 
scholars: Wellhausen and Stanley Cook (among others) have maintained a fourt 
century date for it; Noth holds a ninth-century date, and I have for many yea 
defended a date about 600 B.C. The occurrence of this name here certainly pi 
vides an additional point in favor of the last-mentioned date. Since this document 
furnishes our principal information with reference to the clan filiation of the towns 
of Judah, as well as to their guild organization, the question of date is very imp« 
tant.—At the end of line 8 the interpreters have missed the sense entirely, in n 
judgment, by failing to recognize that the last word is a personal name, i. e., Abija 
or more likely Ahijah, with the second letter omitted by inadvertence, as qui 
often in these texts. The enigmatic ’ayyéhi, “where is he?” disappears.—The 
rendering of shamar ’el as “ wait for,” instead of “ watch” or “keep guard ove 
is due to Ginsberg’s insight, and may be closely paralleled in Tannaitic literature. 
The last clause is translated by Ginsberg approximately “ for the signal of Azekah 
not visible,” but I have adopted Torezyner’s interpretation, since the singular 
would be very strange. 

The script of the ostraca is a very cursive form of the Old Hebrew alph: 
bet, considerably more developed than the cursive script of the ostraca o! 
Samaria, which must be dated somewhat later than was formerly the case, 
probably in the first half of the eighth century. The Siloam text is inscribed 
on stone, and is thus presumably more archaic in form than the contempo 
rary cursive (about 700 B.C.) would be. The script of our ostraca is vir- 
tually identical with that of the Ophel ostracon, which the writer published 
in accurate facsimile ten years ago, dating it in the century before the 
Exile.’ Though M. Dussaud then opposed the writer’s date,® preferring t 
place it in the Persian period, it has proved to be entirely correct. 

The language of our text is pure Biblical Hebrew, i. e., the dialect of 
Jerusalem and presumably of Judah during the century before the Exile. 
That Biblical Hebrew was the dialect of Jerusalem was already know: 
from a comparison of various linguistic and orthographic features of th: 

J 5 5 

Siloam inscription, the ostraca of Samaria, and the seals. The strange 
expressions and awkward syntax which were at first assumed for several 
passages, have vanished on more careful study by several scholars. There a1 

a number of new words and new meanings of known words in our texts 

some five percent, according to a rough computation. The most interesting 
new cases are: séfer in the sense of “ letter ” (which is the original mean- 
ing of the word), pége*h, “inspector(?),” razam, “refer to,” tesibbah 
(meaning unknown), mazé, “ provisions.” When all the ostraca are pub- 
lished valuable statistical studies of the relation betweeen their language 
and that of various parts of the Old Testament can be made. The spelling 


™See Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1926, pp. 88-93. 
® Syria, Vol. VIII, p. 80. 
° Cf. the writer’s Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, p. 32, 
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is naturally more archaic than that of the Masoretic Bible, since the use 
of the vowel-letters is far more restricted. When all the material is pub- 
lished and elucidated, we can undoubtedly solve a number of interesting 
grammatical points which have hitherto remained obscure because of the 
rigid Masoretic systematization, not always based on sound tradition. 

Now we come to the most interesting question of all, what was the date 
of our documents, and where do they fit into the history of Judah? The 
ostraca were discovered by Mr. Starkey in the first guard-room to the right 
of the central passage of the gate-tower of the late Jewish Monarchy. Above 
were the remains of a Persian tower from the fourth century B. C. (perhaps 
built in the fifth). The sherds were recovered from a layer of charcoal 
and ash some six inches deep, above the latest Jewish floor, “ covering and 
sealing off a mass of fallen stone ” belonging to the superstructure of the 
gateway tower.’® It is to be noted that they were discovered above the 
latest of two Jewish floors, both belonging to the last period of the 
Monarchy. They thus belong to the last destruction of the preéxilic city of 
Lachish. 

According to Jer. 34: 7%, “the army of the king of Babylon was fighting 
against Jerusalem and against all the cities of Judah which were left, 
against Lachish and against Azekah, for they (only) were left among the 
fortified cities of Judah.” ‘The actual siege of Jerusalem—began in the 
middle of January, 588 B. C., as was conclusively shown by the late Pater 
Kugler.1* Since the Babylonians presumably followed the Assyrian prac- 
tice of subjugating the minor towns of a country before laying siege to the 
capital, it is hardly probable that the blockade of Jerusalem began before 
the fall of Lachish and Azekah. It is true that the siege of Jerusalem is 
reported as lasting from January, 588, to the end of July, 587, just over a 
year and a half, a period which seems decidedly long for the siege of a 
single city by the Chaldaean army. However, we must remember that the 
siege was interrupted by an Egyptian advance, evidently in the early spring 
of 588, since the Egyptians were accustomed to await the end of the rainy 
season before beginning a campaign in Palestine. Tuthmosis III, for exam- 
ple, reached Gaza about the end of April. When the siege was renewed we 
cannot say, but we may safely suppose that the Chaldaeans waited for rein- 
forcements before resuming it, perhaps a year later. 

Mr. Starkey has pointed out already that the finding of stores of olives 
in the ruins of the last conflagration suggests that the siege of Lachish took 
place after the autumn olive harvest (i. e., after the end of October in the 
Shephelah of Judah).’* If we date the siege in late November or early 
December, 589, all requirements of our evidence will be amply met; the 
siege can hardly have lasted more than a few weeks, in any event. 

Our documents clearly reflect the unsettled conditions which prevailed 
during the summer months of 589, before'the arrival of the main Chaldaean 
army in Philistia (not before August in all probability). Communication 
by fire-signals (as in Jer. 6:1, where the same word is employed) was 
necessary, and the interruption of the signals from Azekah was a matter for 


1° Starkey, Quarterly Statement, 1935, p. 204. 
11 See his Von Moses bis Paulus, Miinster, 1922, pp. 182 ff. 
12 See The Illustrated London News, August 10th, 1935. 
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grave apprehensions. Beth-harapha, a village in the southern Shephelah, 
had been abandoned. A military mission on its way to beg help from 
Egypt had just stopped in the southern Shephelah, at a garrison near the 
post of the writer of the letters, in order to secure provisions for the journey 
across the desert. While we cannot fix the location of the latter, it was evi- 
dently farther from Azekah than from Lachish, and, since it could not well 
have been situated southwest of Lachish, may have been southeast of it. 
The reference in I Chron. 4: 12 to Beth-rapha is obscure, but mentions it 
between Anab (vy. 8) and the region of Debir (Othniel, v. 13). This takes 
us to the general neighborhood of Tell Beit Mirsim, which appears to be 
one of the most suitable locations for our purposes. If the versions are 
right in reading “ Caleb” for “Chelub” in v. 11, the southern theory is 
confirmed. Since this question will be discussed in more detail elsewhere, 
we need not continue it here. 

The bearing of our documents on other historical and topographical 
problems is considerable. For example, they bring definite proof that the 
towns of the Negeb and of the Shephelah were not severed from the terri- 
tory of Judah after the suppression of Jehoiakim’s revolt in 597, with the 
exile of Jeconiah and the principal nobility. They thus confirm the thesis 
defended by the present writer in his discussion of the seal-impressions of 
Eliakim which were found in the School excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim,’® 
that the outlying districts in question remained part of the Jewish state 
until the final downfall of Judah. This conclusion does not, of course, 
affect the demonstration by Alt, Elliger, and Eissfeldt, that part of the 
Shephelah was lost to Judah for some time after the victory of Senna- 
cherib over Hezekiah in 700 B.C. In this connection it may be added that 
one is tempted to synchronize the last two destructions of Lachish (gate 
and citadel) with the last two destructions of the West Gate at Tell Beit 
Mirsim (Butietin, No. 47, pp. 13 f.). Phases alpha and beta we referred 
to the last few decades of the Jewish state, while we attributed the destruc- 
tion of phase gamma to Sennacherib. Following the remarkably close 
analogy of Lachish, we would be justified in provisionally assigning the 
partial destruction of the fortifications of both places before the final phase 
to the capture of the towns by the Chaldaeans in 597 B. C. 

We look forward eagerly to Professor Torczyner’s publication of the 
remaining ostraca, which contain many other interesting and significant 
details, though their text is seldom as complete as in the documents already 
published. Palestine has at last ceased to maintain a sphinx-like silence 
with regard to Hebrew writing and Biblical literature. What the future 
may bring we can only dimly foresee: b6 yabé b*-rinnah nosé “lummétaw 
(Psalms 126: 6). 


18 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LI (1932), pp. 77-106. 
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THE ISRAELITE CONQUEST OF EPHRAIM 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


The word habiru is so much like ‘ibri (Hebrew) * and the account of the 
settlement of the Habiru in Palestine as revealed in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters so exactly parallels the Old Testament account of the Israelite con- 
juest of Jericho and the invasion of the highlands of Ephraim under Joshua 
that the two must manifestly have reference to the same episode. The name 
»f Joshua as a leader appears in both accounts, if we accept Yashuya as the 
cuneiform equivalent of Joshua,’ but there is no ground for identifying 
he two men, as Olmstead has ventured to do.* Both accounts reflect the 
same political situation in Palestine: petty kings intriguing and warring 
igainst one another. Both represent some of the native princes as allying 
themselves with the invaders; for the actions of Labaya, Milkili, Tagi, and 
‘thers, reported in the Amarna letters as allying themselves with the 
Habiru, are quite like Gibeon’s alliance with the Hebrews, as recorded in 
Josh. 9:3 ff. The Old Testament says explicitly that the. Hebrews “ did 
not conquer Bethshean and its dependencies, nor Taanach and its depend- 
encies, nor the highlands of Dor and its dependencies, nor the inhabitants 
of Megiddo and its dependencies ” (Judges 1: 27), nor did they “evict the 
Canaanites who lived in Gezer” (Judges 1:29), nor did they “ evict the 
inhabitants of Akko, nor the inhabitants of Sidon, nor those of Ahlab, nor 
those of Achzib, nor those of Aphik, nor those of Rehob” (Judges 1:31), 
nor did they “ evict the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, nor the inhabitants of 
Beth-anath ” (Judges 1:33);* and this is precisely the evidence of the 
Amarna letters. The Hebrews at first were able to conquer only the Jordan 
valley and the eastern highlands of Ephraim,’ and only gradually did they 
extend their occupation westward. The so-called “ conquest ” was neither 
omplete nor immediate. The Old Testament picture here, as so frequently 
elsewhere, is very much foreshortened.* The “ conquest ” was rather a 
cradual infiltration of the Hebrews into the country’ and must have con- 
tinued over a period of a century or more before they had made any con- 
siderable portion of the land their own. Investigations in Trans-Jordan 
show that this region probably fell into their hands before 1400 B.C., at 


1 Now identified by practically all scholars. 

“It is to be noted, however, that the cuneiform lacks the laryngal of the Hebrew. 

* History of Palestine and Syria, p. 197. 

‘Cf. also similar statements in Josh. 13:13; 15: 63; 2:10; 17:118, 14f7f.; 
Judges 1: 8, 21, 30; 3: 6. 

5 The earliest Old Testament narratives have nothing to say about the conquest 
f the country to the south and west of Gibeon. Even after the defeat of the five 
kings the camp remained at Gilgal (Josh. 10:43); ef. Oesterley and Robinson, 
Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 72 f. 

®° Cf. McFadyen, “ Telescoped History,” Hapository Times, XXXVI, 103 ff. 

7I once had a student describe it in these words: “The Hebrews gained the 
iscension in the land of Palestine by a policy of gradual insinuation.” Modern 
parallels drawn from the infiltration of Arabs from the desert into Palestine and 
their gradual transition from nomadic to semi-nomadic, to agricultural life, are 
given by Garstang, The Heritage of Solomon, pp. 42 ff. 
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the beginning of the Amarna period.* The stela of Seti I discovered at 
Beisan indicates that the Apiru or Hebrews were certainly in the neighbor- 
hood at that time, c. 1300 B.C., and they seem to have come from east of 
the Jordan. This is not absolutely certain because the words on the stela 
are partly obliterated, but it would seem to be confirmed by the second stela 
of Seti I found at the same site, which distinctly refers to an invasion from 
the east side of the Jordan.® The date given for the fall of Jericho by its 
latest excavator, Professor Garstang, is 1407 B. C.*° However, there is still 
some uncertainty about this date,’ because no absolutely clear stratification 
has as yet been discovered at Jericho, and when discovered, it may indicat 
a later date for the conquest. However, this would simply indicate that 
the Hebrew occupation of central Palestine took even longer than we sug- 
gest. The Amarna account marks the beginning of the movement, while 
the Old Testament account has largely to do with its final accomplishment. 
That the two accounts are not contemporaneous is indicated by the fact that 
the Canaanite kings mentioned in the two bear different names and so can- 
not be of the same time.** The excavations at Shechem seem to show a 
somewhat later date than 1400 B.C. for its occupation by the Hebrews, 
and the recent excavations at Bethel by Professor Albright indicate quite 
definitely a date in the thirteenth century for the conquest of that city.™ 
The strength to which the Hebrews had grown by that time is shown bn 
traces of one of the most terrific conflagrations indicated by any excavation 
in the whole of Palestine.* In the Old Testament there is an elaborate 
account of the capture of Ai (Josh. 7: 2-8: 29) and only a brief reference to 
that of Bethel (Judges 1: 22-25), but the latest excavations at Ai show 
that the site was unoccupied from the Early Bronze Age to Early Iron I] 
(i. e., from c. 2000 to c. 1000 B. C.).** Hence there was nothing at Ai to 
capture and destroy when the Hebrews came in, while Bethel was thor- 
oughly burned and shortly afterwards reoccupied.*” It may be that the 
Old Testament has confused Ai with Bethel, which is only two miles dis- 
tant; 7* in any case here is another of the many indications that our Old 
Testament narratives are not to be taken too literally. 


® See Bergman, JAOS, LIV, 169 ff. 

® See Rowe, The Topography and History of Beth-shan, p. 29. 

19See his Foundations of Bible History, pp. 61f., 146f.; Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, LXVII, 61ff.; Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, XX, 3 ff.; XXI, 99 ff. 

11 See, e. g., Vincent, Revue Biblique, XXXIX, 403-33; XLIV. 583-605, wh 
would date the conquest of Jericho in the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
Albright favors the second half of the fourteenth century; see, e. g., BULLETIN, 
No. 57, p. 30; No. 58, p. 17. 

12See Burney, [srael’s Settlement in Canaan, p. 92, for the names in detail. 

18'The excavation of Shechem has not been very well conducted, and the results 
are disappointing. For a critical review see Hempel, ZAW, LI, 156-69. 

14 BULLETIN, No. 56, pp. 9 ff.; No. 58, pp. 10 ff. 

18 BULLETIN, No. 56, p. 9. 

18 See Albright, BULLETIN, No. 56, p. 11, confirmed by a private communication 
from Professor Sellers to the writer. 

17 That this occupation was Hebrew is indicated by the fact that the excavations 
showed the construction of the city in this period to be entirely different and very 
much cruder than in the previous period, and the pottery immeasurably poorer in 
form and texture, as well as more limited in variéty of form. 

18 The excavations at Bethel show a slight conflagration in the Late Bronze Age, 
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Accordingly, our interpretation of the Israelite conquest of Ephraim as 
ased on the evidences of archaeology, the records of the Old Testament, 
nd the Amarna letters, would be as follows: The Israelites are to be identi- 
ed with the Habiru; they came down from the north and made their first 
onquests east of the Jordan a little before 1400 B.C.; they captured 
ericho c. 1400 or slightly later, and then gradually extended their con- 
uests into the highlands of Ephraim, capturing Bethel in the west c. 1300 
r slightly later, from which region they descended gradually into the bor- 
ers of the coastal plain. In a word, the conquest was a gradual infiltra- 
ion into the country from the north and east that extended over a con- 
iderable period of time and actually did not become an accomplished fact 
intil the time of David, when first the Hebrews became definitely supreme 
n the land. 


THE NEW HEAD OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


It is a pleasure to announce, in the same number of the BuLLETINn that 
ontains our memorial to Breasted, the appointment of Dr. John Albert 

Wilson as Acting Director of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. After July 1st his appointment will become permanent (Time, 
Feb. 3rd, 1936). Dr. Wilson, who is thirty-six, is an alumnus of Princeton 
University, was instructor at the American University of Beirut after 
graduation, and went to Chicago, where he obtained his Ph. D. in Egypt- 
ology under Breasted. He then went to Egypt as epigrapher on the Medi- 
net Haba Expedition, under Dr. H. H. Nelson’s direction, and he remained 
at Thebes for five years. On his return to America he was successively 
appointed Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, and Executive and 
Scientific Secretary of the Institute, the latter promotion taking place 
shortly before Breasted’s death. 

Dr. Wilson is the author of important papers in the fields of Egyptian 
and Coptic philology, Egyptian history and archaeology, etc. To illustrate 
we may mention “ The Texts of the Battle of Kadesh ” (American Journal 
of Semitic Languages, 1926-7, pp. 266-87) ; “ The ‘Hperu of the Egyptian 
Inscriptions ” (ibid., 1932-8, pp. 275-80); “The Libyans and the End of 
the Egyptian Empire ” (ibid., 1934-5, pp. 73-82); The Language of the 
Historical Texts Commemorating Ramses III (Oriental Institute Commu- 
nications, No. %, 1930); “Ceremonial Games of the New Kingdom” 
(Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1931, pp. 211 ff.) ; also several papers 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache and miscellaneous items in 
various periodicals. 

We congratulate the Oriental Institute on the appointment of so gifted 
a young scholar and so promising an administrator to the key post in the 
field of ancient Oriental archaeology. May it continue in the path marked 
out for it by the prophetic vision of its founder, and may the standard of 
its publication never decline! 

W. F. A. 


which may possibly be the result of the occupation of the city recorded in Judges 
1; 22-25, while the later and much more terrific conflagration in the thirteenth 
century may be recorded in Josh. 7: 2-8: 29, with “ Bethel” to be substituted for 
“ Ai” 19 
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THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


The appointment of Nelson Glueck as Director of the American Schox 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, for a term of three years, is a mos 
fortunate event in the history of the School. Ur. Glueck is some two year 
younger than Dr. Wilson, and, like him, has already demonstrated hi 
ability to do first-class archaeological work, as well as to administer scholar! 
undertakings. He is a graduate of the Hebrew Union College, and a Ph. D. 
from the University of Jena; he also spent a year as Morgenthau Fello 
at the School in Jerusalem. Returning to Hebrew Union College, he wa: 
made Instructor, and has been successively raised to the rank of Assista1 
and Associate Professor. In 1932-3 he directed the School in Jerusalen 
His archaeological experience includes three campaigns with the joint exp: 
ditions at Tell Beit Mirsim and Beth-zur, as well as several expeditions « 
his own in Transjordan, in the course of which he made the first detaile 
archaeological survey of the territory of Moab and Ammon. Readers « 
the BuLLETIN during the past few years are familiar with the general ou 
lines of his work there, which is described in detail in Annuals XTV and X\ 

Professor Glueck is the first young Palestinian archaeologist to recei\ 
all his training in connection with the Schools. The monographs just cite: 
as well as several recent papers in the American Journal of Archaeolog 
and elsewhere, show that this training has led to results of which we ma 
be proud. He has already spent a year directing the School, besides si 
additional months in charge of the Transjordan archaeological surve' 
His personal charm and his scholarly enthusiasm, his conscientious atte1 
tion to administrative details, and his steadfast honesty are characteristic 
which give us assurance that the School in Jerusalem could not be unde 
better management during the three pivotal years before us.* 


W.F. . 


THE CHRISTMAS MEETINGS OF THE MANAGING BODIES OF 
THE SCHOOLS: CONDENSED REPORT 


The annual meeting of the Trustees was held jointly with the annua 
meeting of the Executive Committee at the Kings Crown Hotel in Nev 
York City December 28th-30th, in connection with the meeting of th: 
Society of Biblical Literature. 

The first meeting was held in the afternoon of the 28th and the follow 
ing persons were present, in addition to President Burrows: Presiden 
Morgenstern, Professors Barton, Cadbury, Glueck, Meek, Newell, Pfeiffe 
Speiser, Torrey, and Executive Secretary Moon. 

President Burrows reported on an interview with Mr. Ferix Warsur 
WHO HAS SIGNIFIED HIS INTENTION OF CONTRIBUTING THE SUM OF $50,00( 
TO THE SCHOOLS, THIS GENEROUS GIFT TO BE DISTRIBUTED OVER A PERIOD 0 
TEN YEARS, AND TO BE USED FOR EXPENSES RATHER THAN ENDOWMENT 

*See Buttetin, No. 45, p. 37, for additional: details about Professor Glueck’ 


career. 
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Vhat this will mean for the next decade may be realized when it is recalled 

at Mr. Warburg’s annual gift of $5,000 corresponds to the total budget 

otment made to the School in Jerusalem for salaries and maintenance in 

28 [the year before the Rockefeller Foundation grant was made].) 

The annual report of the President has been printed in the December 

‘(LLETIN. In making his report the President called attention to the 

ct that the School in Jerusalem will conduct its own travelling Seminar 

xt summer. It is hoped that this departure will be of equal use to the 
hools and to intelligent people who wish to study and travel under serious 
iolarly guidance. 

A summary of the Treasurer’s report is also printed in the December 

LLETIN. The Treasurer announced that the balance in the General En- 

wment Fund as of Dec. 16th, 1935, was $109,399.86. The increase in 

» Endowment Fund for 1935, including a gain of $1,809.41 on securities 

d, is $11,699.49. This amount was presented to the Rockefeller Founda- 

m to be doubled, which brought the total endowment at the end of 1935 

) $132,798.84. 

The report of the Executive Secretary was then presented. Among 
other activities may be mentioned the removal of the offices of the Schools 
‘rom Philadelphia to New Haven, the increase of the number of asso- 
‘late members from 141 to 183, the business management of the Schools’ 
publications, the conduct of the Seminar to Palestine in the summer of 
1935 (henceforth under the direct control of the Schools), and especially 
the organization of the financial campaign, which is passing from the stage 
‘f education to that of solicitation. 

President Morgenstern then reported as chairman of the Committee on 
the Jerusalem School. The appointment of Fellows will be made at the 
April meeting. In connection with this report it was voted that Mr. Harold 
Noble of the Oriental Institute, who has been assisting Professor Fisher 
with the Corpus of Palestinian Pottery since the late summer, should be 
appointed Research Assistant, and the Director of the Jerusalem School was 
authorized to pay him a nominal stipend in consideration of his services. 
A committee of three was appointed to study the questions connected with 
the completion of the Corpus and to carry on negotiations with regard to 
its publication; the committee consists of Professors Glueck, Speiser, and 
Albright. 

Professor Barton, chairman of the Baghdad School Committee, reported 
that the University of Pennsylvania Museum has decided to continue the 
joint excavation of Tepe Gawra. The recommendation of the committee 
that the Schools allocate $3,000 of the sum set aside in the 1934-5 budget 
for this purpose was adopted. 

The second joint meeting of the Trustees and the Executive Committee 
was held on the afternoon of the 27th. Members present were Messrs. Bur- 
rows, Barton, Butin, Glueck, Kraeling, Meek, Morgenstern, Newell, Pfeiffer, 
Speiser, Torrey, with Mr. Mortimer Graves of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and Mxecutive Secretary Moon in attendance. The prin- 
cipal business of this meeting was the consideration, modification, and adop- 
tion of the amended by-laws of our organization, according to the proposals 
made by Professor Torrey’s committee. The most important change is that 
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the Trustees are now empowered to appoint Associate Trustees, in numbe* 
not to exceed seven. The latter shall be present and shall vote at all meet- 
ings of the Trustees. Another change is that the present Executive Com- 
mittee is reduced to a more compact one, consisting of the President, Seere- 
tary, and Treasurer, together with three members of the Corporation an- 
nually elected to serve on it. 

In the evening of the 29th the Trustees and members of the Executiy 
Committee met again, the same members being present, together with Pre- 
fessor Cadbury. Professor Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union College 
Cincinnati (now Treasurer) was elected Director of the School in Jer 
salem for the next three years; Professor Glueck will serve for full tin 
(see p. 20—in this connection thanks may be expressed to the Hebre 
Union College for its generosity in equalizing the difference between D:. 
Glueck’s salary at Cincinnati and in Jerusalem). The rest of the evenii 
meeting was devoted to consideration of the tentative budget for 1936- 
amounting to $30,275. Final action on the budget will be taken at tl 





April meeting, when doubtful points will be reviewed and necessary chang 


made. 

Memorials on the death of Professors James Henry Breasted and Davi 
Gordon Lyon were read (see above for a memorial on Breasted; an accour 
of Lyon’s life and an estimate of his scholarly career, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Barton, will appear in the April number). 


MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


A meeting of the Corporation of the Schools was held at Union Theolog 
cal Seminary, 5:00 p. m., Dec. 30th, 1935. Thirty-nine of the member 
institutions were represented either personally or by proxy. After the 
official reports had been presented and accepted, the meeting proceeded to 
elections. Two new Trustees were elected, W. F. Albright and Elihu Grant. 
The present composition of the Board of Trustees is as follows: (for tl 
term expiring December, 1936) G. A. Barton, Elihu Grant, E. T. Newell, 
Henry J. Patten; (for the term expiring in 1937) Cyrus Adler, Romain 
Butin, C. C. Torrey, Felix M. Warburg; (for the term expiring in 1938) 
W. F. Albright, Millar Burrows, J. A. Montgomery, Julian Morgenstern; 
(ex officio) Louis E. Lord, Warren J. Moulton, Albert T. Olmstead. 

Following the meeting of the Corporation, the Trustees were again 
called to order, all those previously attending being present. All officers 
were reélected. To the newly constituted Executive Committee, in additio 
to the officers (Messrs. Burrows, Cadbury, and Glueck) the following were 
elected: W. F. Albright, G. A. Barton, Julian Morgenstern. The follow- 
ing Associate Trustees were elected: Ludlow S. Bull, Henry J. Cadbury, 
Carl H. Kraeling, T. J. Meek, R. H. Pfeiffer, E. A. Speiser, and Ferris J. 
Stephens. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS OF THE SCHOOL 
IN JERUSALEM 


Since our last previous report (dated in late October) the work of the 
School in Jerusalem has proceeded most satisfactorily. The writer left 
Jerusalem for America on December 29th, sailing on the S. S. Exochorda 
ind arriving in New York January 23rd. Dean C. C. McCown of the 
Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Annual Professor this year (and 
Director of the School in 1929-31), was appointed Acting Director by 
President Burrows. 

Numerous School trips to points of archaeological interest have been 
made. From November 7th to the 12th Dean McCown was at Jerash, 
working up epigraphical material for his study of the inscriptions in the 
forthcoming joint publication of Yale University and the Schools. With 
him were Messrs. Blair, Sacon, and Schultz. On November 14th the exca- 
vations at Megiddo (under way) Samaria, and Shechem (Balatah) were 
visited; on December 10th the members of the School visited the Colt 
Expedition at Sbeitah in the Negeb; on the 26th a trip was made to Jericho, 
where Garstang is at work. 

The Palestine Oriental Society met at the School three times. On October 
31st (with seventy present, who were served tea in the director’s wing) the 
writer presented a paper on “ Bethel in the Neo-Babylonian Age.”  Pro- 
fessor Torezyner was elected President of the Society and Mr. D. N. Barbour 
was elected Editor of the Journal (in collaboration with Canon Danby). 
On December 12th a second meeting was held (see above, p. 11). Dr. A. 
Bergman (Thayer Fellow) read a paper on “The Seal of the Servant of 
Abram ”; Dean McCown was to have read a paper on “ New Epigraphic 
Sources for the History of Jerash,” but was prevented by illness; the paper 
was postponed until the next meeting. A third meeting was held on Janu- 
ary 29th. The Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society contains 356 pages 
this year; it was edited by the writer, with Canon Danby’s assistance (see 
p. 31 for a special reduced offer). 

The writer delivered a lecture (in Hebrew) for the Seminarion at Tel- 
Aviv on December 3rd; the subject was “ The Restoration of Zion” (sixth 
century B.C.). 

In November permission was given by the Department of Antiquities to 
the School for soundings at ‘Anata, in order to determine the location of 
ancient Anathoth, the home of Jeremiah. The work was delayed by rains 
and illness, so it was not until January 22nd that it began, under Dean 
McCown’s supervision, with Dr. Bergman, Mr. Blair, and Odeh Jirius in 
charge. The results confirm Professor Alt’s view, accepted by the writer, 
that the site of the Old Testament Anathoth was on Ras el-Kharrabeh, 
south of the modern village, and that there are no pre-Roman remains at 
the latter. While comparatively few sherds of Iron I and II were found at 
Ras el-Kharribeh, and still fewer remains of houses, more was hardly to be 
expected on so exposed a hill, with no wall to keep the débris of occupation 
from being washed away. Relatively speaking, no more was found on Tell 
el-F fil, the site of Gibeah, except, of course, under the hillock which marks 
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one corner of the citadel. A report on this undertaking will appear in th 
April BULLETIN. : 

The Oriental Institute has generously donated nearly twenty volumes o 
its publications to the School in Jerusalem, thus bringing our set of its 
relevant series up to date. 

During the Christmas holidays a number of members of the School toure: 
Egypt, returning early in January; among those who went were Dt 
Moulton, Messrs. Schultz, Sacon, Blair, and Mrs. Blair. Among those wh: 
stopped at the School for several days at this time were Mr. and Mrs 
Horsfield of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities and Mr. and Mrs 
Nims of the Saqqirah Expedition of the Oriental Institute. 

The long-awaited flow of water from the ‘Auja into thirsty Jerusalem, 
promised again and again during the past year, finally began in December, 
but owing to the need of cleaning the cast iron pipes and to repeated burst 
ing of the latter under the terrific pressure, it was not until mid-Januar 
that the new water-supply began to operate. However, it will be some tim: 
before the flow is quite regular, and it is already clear that cisterns wil 
still be necessary to supplement it. With plenty of water for baths and 
with the excellent central heating plant which was installed a little over a 
year ago, the School will be a delightful place in which to stay, both winte: 
and summer. Friends of the School are invited to make it their residence 
while in Jerusalem and to send their friends to it. 

There has been no serious reduction in the amount of archaeological worl 
in Palestine, nearly all of it under British auspices. In March or April wil 
appear the writer’s detailed account of archaeological activity in Palestiy 
and Syria during the past year, contributed each year to the American 
Journal of Archaeology. Mr. J. L. Starkey returned to Palestine November 
4th, and resumed work at Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) a few days afterwards. 
Professor Garstang arrived on the 22nd with G. M. FitzGerald and Alan 
Rowe. Having obtained permission to make soundings at Tell Kisin in the 
Plain of Acre and at Kadesh-Naphtali north of Safed, he attacked th 
former site for several weeks before proceeding to the further excavation of 
Jericho. At Tell Kisén very interesting results were secured; the writer 
would provisionally identify the site with biblical Achshaph, which seems 
to have been situated south of the region where it was formerly sought. 

A report released to the press by Professor Garstang on the first of 
February (quoted from the “ Palestine Post” of Feb. 3rd) states that 
series of chalcolithic floors (later than the neolithic floors found a year ago) 
have been uncovered; the top one yielded two Egyptian objects, similar to 
those of the last predynastic culture in Egypt. This agrees with the indi- 
cations from Ai and Megiddo, which correlate the beginning of the Early 
Bronze with the commencement of the dynastic age in Egypt. On the lowest 
chalcolithic level was discovered a model of a round house of beehive form, 
with two windows and an upper story. The model is of sun-dried clay, over 
a meter in height. 

A very remarkable discovery has been made at Hafir el-‘Auji (or ‘Auia 
el-Hafir) in the Negeb, to which the Colt Expedition moved early in Janu- 
ary, after the water-supply had been exhausted at Sbeitah. According to a 
communiqué issued to the press on Jan. 31st by Colt and Guy on behalf of 
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he British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, under whose auspices the 
‘olt Expedition is working, a collection of papyrus rolls and fragments was 
‘ound last month in a room connected with the South Church of the town. 
One sheet has been examined by Guy, Abel, McCown, and Vincent, with 
he result that the name of the Byzantine emperor. Flavius (Anicius) 
lustinus (Justin II), who reigned 565-578 A. D., has been made out. “ The 
locument is written in fine cursive Greek and appears to relate to land.” 
[his find included seven rolls, one of which had a plaited thong attached, 
vhile several others were neatly tied with papyrus tape. Subsequent reports 
in the press indicate that additional rolls have since been discovered. The 
creat value of this discovery for our knowledge of Christian Palestine in the 
sixth century is obvious. Another find, in a Hellenistic deposit elsewhere 
m the site is that of inscribed potsherds, probably from wine-jars. At least 
one of the sherds is written in Nabataean script. 

A letter of Jan. 11th from Dean McCown announces the discovery just 
outside of St. Stephen’s Gate in Jerusalem, of a new fragmentary copy of 
the famous inscription prohibiting foreigners from entering into the sacred 
area of the Temple of Herod. “The red paint in the letters is still well 
preserved. The wording differs only slightly from the inscription which 
was formerly discovered, but the block must have been longer, for there was 
at least one line less.” 

Mme. Judith Krause-Marquet has completed the arrangement of ‘he 
pottery and other remains from her excavations at Ai, east of Bethel. The 
exposition of the finds at her father’s agricultural school, Miqve Yisrael near 
Jatta, was opened by the High Commissioner on Jan. 14th (reported in the 
* Palestine Post,” Jan. 15th). Among those present were Pére Vincent, 


Mr. Guy, and Dr. Sukenik. The School visited the exposition on the 17th, 
inspecting the interesting work of the agricultural school and the experi- 
ment station as well as the remains from Ai. The importance of the latter 
has repeatedly been stressed by the writer; Mme. Marquet’s first detailed 
report on her work will be found in the current number of Syria (Vol. XVI, 
part IV), with interesting observations by M. Dussaud. 


2s 


1936 SEMINAR TO PALESTINE 


The American Schools of Oriental Research announce their summer 
Seminar to Palestine and the Near East for the months of July and August 
of 1936. The primary purpose of the Seminar is to visit historical sites in 
the Holy Land and to examine and study those places around the Eastern 
Mediterranean which are of interest to western students and which have a 
bearing on the history and literature of the Bible. 

The Seminar provides an excellent opportunity not only for general sight- 
seeing, but also for study, under competent leadership, of the places visited. 
Ministers, teachers, and students of cultural and religious subjects will be 
able to study and examine at first hand much of the material with which 
they have to do. There will be opportunity to study the Zionist move- 
ment, meet some of its leaders, and visit some of its projects. 
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The Seminar will spend more than three weeks in Palestine and will b: 
lodged in the comfortable buildings of the American School of Orienta 
Research in Jerusalem. Preparatory lectures will be given on board shi; 
and while in Jerusalem the Seminar will become a part of the Summe 
Institute on the archaeology, history and literature of Palestine, which i 
held annually in the School. Lectures will be given by the Director of th 
School in Jerusalem, and by the other visiting professors who are in res 
dence there. 

During the stay in Jerusalem there will be a number of conducted trip 
to points of religious and historical interest in and about the city. Th 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Garden Tomb, the Mount of Olives 
Bethany, the Temple Area and the site of Solomon’s Temple, the route o 
the Via Dolorosa, the new Palestine Museum, the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. 
and many other points of interest will be visited. In addition a number o 
field trips to nearby points of Old and New Testament interest will be made. 
These will include Jericho, Jerash (optional), the Dead Sea, Bethlehem 
the Oaks of Mamre, Hebron, Beth Shemesh, the Vale of Elah, Anathot! 
(home of Jeremiah), and many other places connected with the Bible story 

A week will be spent in Northern Palestine and Syria. This will includ 
a visit to Samaria, Jacob’s Well, Nazareth, Cana, Tiberias, Capernaum, an: 
a boat ride on the Sea of Galilee. The northern trip will also include ; 
view of Mount Hermon and Mount Tabor, a trip across both ranges of th« 
Lebanon Mountains, and visits to Damascus, Baalbek, Beirut, Tyre, Sidon 
Megiddo, and other sites replete with historical memories. 

Many of these places such as Jericho, Jerash, Beth Shemesh, Megiddo, 
Capernaum, Baalbek, and others, are being or have been excavated. Thes« 
will be examined and explained. 

A journey to Egypt will also be made, including Cairo, the Pyramids and 
Sphinx and other points of interest along the Nile. 

Stops will also be made at points en route. Rome, Naples, Pompeii and 
Cyprus are on the usual route of travel and sightseeing trips will be arranged 
in these places according to time and demand. 

The entire tour and Seminar are under the auspices of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and will be conducted personally by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

For further information, prices, and itinerary, write Lewis C. Moon 
Executive Secretary, American Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


COMMENTS ON BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 
Books ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF PALESTINE 
The eagerly awaited second part of Watzinger’s Denkmdler Paldstinas 
appeared this autumn (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1935, pp. viii, 168, and 40 
plates). Whereas the first part (cf. Butterin, No. 54, p. 28) dealt with 
the early ages down to the sixth century B.C., the second, larger part 
describes the archaeological remains of the Persian, Hellenistic, Roman, 
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ind Byzantine periods. Here again there is a mass of new data; the results 
f the excavations of recent years have been fully drawn upon, and much 
aaterial is published for the first time. From the excavations of the School 
n, Jerusalem come valuable additions to our knowledge of the Hellenistic 
nd Byzantine periods, especially from the work at Beth-zur and at Jerash. 
-articularly interesting are Watzinger’s reconstructions of the second and 
hird fortresses at Beth-zur from the full data furnished him by Sellers and 
he writer. The writer must confess, however, that he was probably too 
iasty in changing the date of the second fortress from the time of Bacchides, 
ir. 160 B.C., to the third century B.C. (contrast Buttetin, No. 43, p. 
1, with Watzinger, p. 25 below). The recent work at Palmyra and espe- 
ially at Dura has proved that oriental influence on Syrian architecture 
ersisted through the Seleucid period and was still strong in Roman times. 
(here is naturally much to say about details, both in praise and—rarely— 
n criticism, but space is lacking. What we said about the first part. is true, 
a forteriort, of the second: it marks an epoch in the interpretation of the 
results of Palestinian archaeology. 

In the summer appeared the second fascicle of Galling’s Biblisches Real- 
exikon (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1935, cols. 161-320). In this admirable work, 
already described in BuLLeTIN, No. 57, p. 36, we have the first archaeologi- 
cal eyclopaedia of biblical culture. The work should be in every biblical 
library and in the possession of every scholar who undertakes to work in the 
Old Testament field. The present fascicle is unhappily marred by marks 
of haste in revising and proof-reading the text. 

By an oversight the writer has failed to notice the valuable publication 
of R. W. Hamilton, Chief Inspector of Antiquities in the Palestine Govern- 
ment, Lxcavations at Tell Abu Hawam (Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine, Vol. 1V, Nos. 1-2, pp. 69, with 39 plates and many 
cuts in the text). This admirable monograph is one of the best that have 
appeared in the field of Palestinian archaeology. The illustrations of objects 
are nearly always both clear and beautiful, while the accompanying text is 
seldom inadequate. - The present writer agrees throughout with Hamilton’s 
chronology, aside from the very minor modification that he would prefer to 
date strata III and IV to the eleventh-ninth and twelfth (thirteenth) - 
eleventh centuries instead of so precisely as the author does (1100-925 and 
1230-1100, respectively). The historical pegs on which the dates 1230 and 
925 are hesitantly suspended by the author are decidedly frail. In Pére 
Vineent’s valuable review, Revue Biblique, 1935, 416-37, he proposes a very 
considerable change in these dates, for which he would substitute cir. 1290- 
1195 for IV and 12th-7th centuries for III. With all regard for the authority 
of Pére Vincent, the writer must emphatically express his dissent from the 
proposed dates, limiting himself here to the observation that nearly all the 
vottery from a given stratum in a site like this belongs to the very end of 
he period to which the stratum in question belongs—a fact which auto- 
matically excludes a date for the end of stratum III after the early ninth 
entury. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has published as 
Jol. XXXII of its publications the first definitive treatment of a phase of 
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the work at Megiddo: The Megiddo Water System, by Robert S. Lamo 
(1935, pp. xii, 49, and 8 plates, 4to). It is characterized by a careful, wel 
documented study of the material and by sound treatment of the cerami 
chronology. The writer has no correction or modification in either dire: 
tion to suggest. As to be expected, the drawings and photographs are o 
the highest quality. A remarkable ancient engineering feat has receive 
the publication which it merits. 

Dr. E. L. Sukenik has now published his eagerly awaited monograph o1 
The Ancient Synagogue of el-Hammeh (reprinted from Vol. XV of th 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1935, with introduction, index 
ete., on better paper with wider margins; pp. 99 with 23 plates an 
a colored frontispiece). In this handsome volume (printed entirely i 
Jerusalem), Sukenik publishes the results of his excavations at Hammath 
de-Gader on the Yarmik. Much valuable comparative material from othe 
sites, partly unpublished, is included. The most important part of th 
publication is undoubtedly the epigraphical section, in which four long 
mosaic inscriptions in Aramaic from the fourth century A. D. are com 
mented on at length. In one text the name of the New Testament tow: 
Capernaum appears for the first time in an inscription. 


GEOGRAPHY AND MopERN LIFE OF PALESTINE 


Mr. H. Bar Deroma (“Son of the South”) has published an elaborat« 
Hebrew compilation of all the data available with regard to the geography 
of the Negeb, including Sinai (Jerusalem, 5695, pp. xvi, 642, 79 illustra 
tions and maps). 

‘Arif Bey el-‘Arif, for many years the deputy district officer (qi‘im- 
maqim) in charge of the Beersheba district, published in 1934 an extremel) 
valuable Arabic work entitled The History of Beersheba and its Tribes 
(Jerusalem, 1356, pp. 329, with many cuts and a folding map). This 
description of the Negeb and its tribes brings together a mass of valuabl: 
data, with details regarding tribal history and correct forms of the proper 
names (a point which alone makes it important to the student of topog- 
raphy). Through oversight we have not noticed this book before, so wi 
shall endeavor to make amends by recommending the book as strongly as 
possible to all students of Palestinian topography, history, and tribal cus- 
toms. Musil’s great work should be used as a supplement to it rather than 
the reverse. In this connection it should be noted that both classical Arabic 
and modern Hebrew are becoming indispensable to the Palestinologist. 

Dr. Hilma Granqvist, a Finnish student of Westermarck who has spent 
some three years studying marriage customs among the peasants of souther 
Palestine, mainly at Urtés south of Bethlehem, has published the secon 
part of her elaborate monograph, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinia 
Village (Helsingfors, 1935, pp. 366). The first part was a study of 20( 
pages, so the entire work contains nearly 600 pages, mostly devoted to th: 
customs and folklore of a single village. All students of Arab life an: 
customs, as well as all who are interested in the life and social organizatio1 
of ancient Palestine will find this work a mine of information. The nam 
of Westermarck, who has sponsored its publication, guarantees the sound 
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vess of her anthropological method. Her use of modern Arabic is not 
ilways impeccable, but thanks to the help of a number of Palestinian 
cholars, Miss Granqvist has escaped serious errors in most cases. In any 
vent, the proportion of error is not appreciably higher than in Musil’s 
ustly famous earlier works, though there are a good many typographical 
nistakes. 

History OF PALESTINE 

The Palistinajahrbuch (Vol. XXXI, Berlin, 1935, pp. 111) continues to 
ye indispensable to biblical scholars. Four important papers are included 
n this year’s number: Noth writes on Bethel and Ai in the light of the 
xcavations of Mme. Marquet and the School in Jerusalem; Elliger analyses 
the account of the thirty heroes of David in Il Sam. 23, and reaches 
xtremely interesting and important conclusions, to most of which the 
vriter subscribes; Galling throws light on the periods of Assyrian and 
ersian domination at Gezer from documentary and archaeological sources ; 
\lt writes on the history of the boundary between Judah and Samaria and, 
is usual, illuminates the political and territorial history of Palestine as only 
he can do. 

Professor Charles W. Harris of Lafayette College has brought out a new 
college textbook entitled The Hebrew Heritage, a Study of Israel’s Cultural 
ind Spiritual Origins (New York, the Abingdon Press, 1935, pp. 370). 
[hat the book has met a real need is evident from the fact that the first 
dition is already exhausted and that a new one is nearly ready. The book 
is an excellent introduction to the subject, showing sound judgment and 
remarkable restraint in dealing with new discoveries and points of view. 
Here and there he has followed antiquated sources, but on the whole he 
utilizes the best general works dealing with the Ancient Orient and Hebrew 
history. We should like to see a little more attention paid to the archae- 
logy of Palestine, but it must be confessed that there are few fields where 
it is more difficult for the non-specialist to know what authority to follow. 

Mr. Y. Ben Zevi (who has been for many years the secretary of the 
Jewish Labor Party in Palestine) has in his leisure time made himself one 
of the foremost authorities on the Samaritans, their history, epigraphy, 
literature, and present conditions. In his new Hebrew book, The Book of 
‘he Samaritans (Tel-Aviv, 5695, pp. 268), he gives the latest and in many 
ways the best account of the Samaritans since Montgomery’s standard work, 
which appeared in 1907. It should be used as a supplement to the latter 
by all students of the Samaritans. 

Rabbi Michael Assaf (on the staff of the Institute of Jewish Studies of 
he Hebrew University) has published the first volume of an important 
vork entitled History of the Arabs in Palestine, in Hebrew (Tel-Aviv, 
5695, pp. 400). By this scholarly compilation, based on Arab and Hebrew 
is well as on European sources, the author has placed all students of Pales- 
ine under obligation, since the various works which have hitherto filled the 
‘ap were inadequate and are now mostly antiquated. The work is provided 
vith elaborate notes and indices, which greatly increase its usefulness. 
here are a good many misprints, especially in the titles of European books 
nd‘periodicals. The first volume begins with the pre-Islamic history of the 
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Arabs in Palestine (brief) and extends from the Moslem Conquest to th: 
First Crusade. The study of economic, fiscal, social, and cultural life i 
most welcome, since it could not be found hitherto in convenient form. 


ANCIENT Syria AND IRAQ (MEsoporamMiA) 


Two important treatises on the Ugarit (Ras esh-Shamrah) document 
have just been published, both of first-class caliber. In December, 1933 
appeared the Ras Shamra Mythological Texts (Philadelphia, Memoirs o 
the American Philosophical Society, Vol. IV, pp. 134), by James A 
Montgomery (long President of the Schools) and Zellig 8S. Harris. Th 
book is rather expensive ($3.00) because of the use of Hebrew type through 
out, which the writer regrets. Particularly good is the grammatical sketcl 
with the details of which the writer agrees almost without exception. In th 
useful glossary there will naturally be room for more difference of opinion 
since our knowledge of the vocabulary is still patchwork. There are ver 
few misprints. The second treatise came from the press in January of th 
current year, Kitvé Ugarit by H. A. (H. L.) Ginsberg (Vol. I of a nev 
series called Mehqarim leshéniyim [Linguistic Investigations], Jerusalem 
5696, pp. 158). This volume includes all the Ugarit texts which wer 
available except for the latest paper of Virolleaud’s. The material is treate: 
with Ginsberg’s usual linguistic competence, and is provided with full 
glossary and indices. We miss the grammatical sketch which Ginsberg is si 
well able to prepare and would have prepared if there had been more space 
Thanks to these two handbooks and to the forthcoming two volumes ot 
Virolleaud’s on the Dan’el and Keret poems, it will soon be possible for 
Semitists to attack this Canaanite literature of the Bronze Age with the 
hope of fresh success. The direct bearing of this material on the Bible is 
now known to all readers of the BuLLETIN (see Nos. 46 and 54). 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has published the 


second part of Ignace J. Gelb’s Hittite Hieroglyphs (1935, pp. xx, 37) 
Here Gelb has improved the phonetic reading of several Hittite syllabic 
characters, and has thereby earned the gratitude of those engaged in th 
decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphic script (cf. Butuetin, No. 54 
pp. 34f.). The linguistic method here employed is much better than that 
used in his first monograph. 

Professor Harald Ingholt of the American University of Beirut (Thaye1 
Fellow at Jerusalem, 1924-5) has launched a new annual called Berytu 


(Buietin, No. 54, p. 30), which already ranks high in the list: of archaeo- 


logical journals. Vol. II deals mainly with Syrian archaeology; the mos 
important item is Ingholt’s monograph, Five Dated Tombs from Palmyr 
(pp. 57-120), an excellent study of unpublished archaeological and inscrip 


tional material excavated by him in 1924-5, but hitherto unpublished. These 


texts contain much new matter for students of Aramaic philology an 
onomastics. 

The second part of Irag, Vol. II (cf. Butterin, No. 56, p. 39) contain: 
several useful articles. The piéce de resistance is easily Mr. Barnett’s paper 
on “The Nimrud Ivories and the Art of the Phoenicians.” The compara 
tive archaeological treatment is excellent, being both exhaustive and judi 
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cous. The writer is very dubious about the latter part of the study, which 
siggests various combinations of the artistic representations with details 
fom Phoenician mythology as reconstructed by M. Dussaud from the Ras 
Shamra texts and the epitome of Philo Byblius. 

W. F. AvBRIGHT. 





SPECIAL REDUCED OFFER FOR THE JOURNAL OF THE 
PALESTINE ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


The Board of Directors of the Society has voted to offer the first fourteen 

lumes of the Journal (excluding the first number, which is nearly 
»xhausted), for the price of 5 L. P. (five pounds sterling = $25.00), includ- 
ing postage and packing. Single volumes (up to Vol. X, inclusive) will be 
sold for 400 mils (eight shillings = $2.00), including postage and packing. 
Single numbers will continue to be sold at the regular price of 250 mils 

ve shillings) each, and 500 mils for double numbers. If desired, volumes 

ll be bound and the cost of binding added to the bill. If a sufficient 
umber of requests are made for Vol. I, No. 1, the Society will take steps to 
reprint this number, so that the files of the Journal may be completed.— 
This is a remarkable opportunity to get a complete set of this valuable 
journal, which was founded by an officer of the Schools (A. T. Clay), and 
to which members of the staff of the School in Jerusalem have regularly 
contributed. Orders may be sent through the School in Jerusalem or 
directly to Dr. T. Canaan, Musrara Quarter, Jerusalem. 


NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL 
IN JERUSALEM 


Since the difficulties of securing a visa for Palestine are steadily increas- 
ing, it is advisable for all prospective members of the School to write to 
the Director of the School in Jerusalem at least three months (preferably 
four) before the date on which they plan to arrive in Palestine. This will 
allow time for the Director to enter into negotiation with the Department 
of Migration in Jerusalem, and to make arrangements which will often 
facilitate entry into Palestine. Unless the prospective members of the 
School are members of the staff of supporting institutions or are personally 
acquainted with the Director, it will be well to secure one or more letters 
from responsible quarters and to send them with the letter to the Director 
of the School. If prospective members of the School decide to come less 
than three months before the date on which they plan to arrive, they are 
advised to give the necessary guarantee to the British Passport Control 
Officer in New York and to accept a short-time visa, since this may later be 
extended in all cases whose bona fides is clear. It should be added that the 
purpose of the guarantee is merely to ensure their departure from Palestine 
within the stated time, and that there has been no trouble hitherto in secur- 
ing an extension of the time-limit of the guarantee when the visa has been 
extended. Special arrangements are made with the British authorities in 
the case of members of the regular Summer School tours. 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


During the past year there have been a number of requests for ste 
cpticon slides illustrating the archaeology of Palestine and the Near Ea 
To meet this demand the Executive Secretary has arranged a few sets 
lectures, and these, together with other sets which have been arranged 
our men on the field, are now available for use by colleges, civic organiz 
tions, and churches, A typewritten lecture accompanies each set of slid 
in which each picture is numbered and discussed, and all are group 
around one topic, thus making a complete lecture, which any one can gi\ 

A list of titles now ready follows: 


I. “ Jerash—the Pompeii of the East.” 
II. “ Ancient Religious Shrines.” 
III. “ Development of the Semitic Alphabet.” 
IV. “ How We Got Our Bible.” 
V. “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Palestine.” 


Other titles are in preparation and will be announced later. 

These lectures may be rented for one dollar ($1.00) plus the cost of 
transportation each way. The dollar fee is for upkeep, breakage, etc. The 
slides may be used as many times as desired while in the hands of the 
organization. Orders may be sent to the Executive Secretary at the office 
address. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools should be sent to the Execu 
tive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Bulletin 

The Butietin of the American Schools of Oriental Research celebrated i 
Jubilee number (No. 50) by printing a topical and topographical index to the 
first fifty issues. This index adds a much larger usefulness to the many reports, 
notes, discussions and accounts of explorations which have appeared quarterly 
this publication. The BULLETIN is published quarterly and is subsidized by t) 
Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) per year does not pay the cost 
its publication. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

New Testament Textual Criticism. W. H. P. Hatch. 

Vol. I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Libra 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, § 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 

Vol. Il, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatcli. 
1934. 125 fr. 
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ublications of the Baghdad School 


Teats—Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. E. Chiera. 
iblisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vol. I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. 
iblisher, The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
Vol. IV, Proceedings in Court, 1934, $4.00. 
Vol. V, Mixed Texts, 1934, $4.00. 
Excavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 
ublisher, Harvard University Press. 
Excavations at Nuzi. 
Vol. I, Texts of Varied Contents, 1929. E. Chiera. $6.00. 
Vol. II, Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, 1932. R. H. Pfeiffer. $6.00. 
Vol. III, Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi, 1935. T. 
J. Meek. $6.00. 


The Annual 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in 
its sixteenth volume and during the decade and a half of its life it has been 
edited by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. 
Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. 
Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser, and Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept 
the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. Vol. XV contains the following: 


Nelson Glueck, “ Explorations in Eastern Palestine, II.” 


The entire volume is given over to a continuation of Prof. Glueck’s report 
on the exploration of Eastern Palestine, the first part of which appeared 
in the preceding volume. Prof. Glueck’s research in this section, extending 
as far south as the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, has definitely outlined the borders of 
Moab and Edom. It also locates the copper mines of Solomon and suggests 
the location of the seaports on the Red Sea for his great maritime trade. 
The price of the volume, which contains 202 pages, with 85 plates and 
illustrations, is $2.50. 

Special Notice 


Complete sets of the Annual, consisting of Volumes I-XI which have 
heretofore been offered at a special price, are sold out, our supply of Vol. I 
having been exhausted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby 
withdrawn, Vols. II-XII inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the 
special price of $10.00. This will also include one year’s subscription to 
the BuLtEeTIN. For contents of these volumes see Butuetin, No. 55. 


Off print Series 


The ANNUAL has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, to be known as the Offprint 
Series. The purpose is to make available separately some of the contribu- 
tions to the ANNUAL at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the 


entire volume. 
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The following are now available: 
E. A. Speiser, Hthnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Mill: 


(Oe Sy Sa ee re ae 
W. F. Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. IA: The Bro 
Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign. Pp. 74 . . . $1. 
Nelson Glueck, Hxplorations in Eastern Palestine, I. Pp.113 . . $1.95 


Catalogue of the Schools 

In order to give information to member institutions and students w 
wish to study in the Near East the School issues at intervals a Catalog 
This gives the history of the Schools, officers of administration, opportunit 
for study and research, notes on travel and other pertinent informati 
It may be had upon application to the Executive Secretary. 
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